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The Pattern of California History 


By Dr. Matcouo R. EIsELEN 


As every reader of the “Pacific Historian” knows, California history—from Juan 
Cabrillo to Willie Mays—throbs with vigor, glows with color, and tugs at the heart 
strings. It is a colossal sound-stage across which move a motley throng of stars and bit 
players, heroes and villains, saints and sinners, sages and simpletons, robber barons and 
philanthropists, fugitives from justice and fugitives from the dust bowl. There may 
be some states which can boast a longer performance; but there is not one which can 
claim a more dramatic or colorful one. 

Because the stage is so large and the cast is so big, it is better not to sit in the front 
row of the theater. Rather, the student of California history will be well advised to 
take a seat about half way back in the hall where the perspective is better. It is only 
when viewed from this vantage point that the real pattern of California history 
emerges. 

The student of California history comes away, first of all, deeply impressed with 
the material progress of the state. A strict regard for the historical verities compels one 
to admit that the California which greeted the first explorers was not exactly a sight 
for sore eyes. It is doubtful if any of the early mariners who battled adverse winds up 
and down its treacherous coast or the land travelers who plodded in thirsty torment 
across its burning deserts ever looked upon California as a suitable habitat for either 
man or beast. The best proof of their disesteem is to be found in the fact that an 
astonishing 227 years elapsed between the discovery of this region and its first settle- 
ment. One might search long before finding another portion of the habitable globe 
which had to wait so long for its first inhabitants. 

On such unpromising foundations has been built the present state of California. 
Especially since 1920, life in the Golden State has been just one population boom after 
another: the automobile boom of the 20’s, the dust bowl boom of the 30’s, the war 
boom of the 40’s, and the postwar boom of the 50’s. Looking at the record, it does not 
seem to make very much difference whether the nation is in prosperity or depression, 
peace or war. The population figures of the Golden State, like the cost of living and the 
Russian satellites, keep going right up. The fact that more than fourteen million people 
now call California home is a tribute to man’s ability to take an adverse environment 
and turn it into a haven for gracious living. Those pessimists who say that California 
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will never be able to overcome its shortage of water and its surplus of smog will be well 
advised to read what has already been accomplished in less than 200 years of white 
settlement. 

The student of California history comes away, in the second place, vastly awed by 
the social progress that has been made. To be sure, California still has its crime waves, 
its gambling syndicates, its juvenile delinquents and its adult delinquents. But it has 
gone a long way from the tumultuous days of the 1850’s, with its numerous exponents 
of the quick draw and the sudden death, its many outlaws and claim jumpers, its 
“fixed” roulette wheels and its card decks that shielded a wholly illegitimate number of 
aces. California also still has its labor disputes, in which both sides are sometimes stub- 
born, and selfish, and intractable. Under present conditions, however, both the provoca- 
tive anti-unionism of Harrison Gray Otis and the dynamiting of a major newspaper 
would be equally unthinkable. 

Equally noteworthy has been the relaxation of some of California’s former racial 
tensions. Peanut politicians no longer find it possible to rise to high public office by 
inveighing against a “Yellow Peril” that existed mainly in their own imaginations. 
The school segregation that once nearly plunged the United States into a war with 
Japan is now one with Nineveh and Tyre. Racial tensions are by no means absent from 
the state today; but a good measure of the progress that has been made was the recent 
election of an East Indian to a seat in the United States House of Representatives. 

Finally, the student of California history is forced to a belief in the indestructability 
of the human spirit. Almost every page in the story of our state is dotted with examples 
of outstanding physical and moral courage in the face of overwhelming odds. It took 
courage to build the chain of Franciscan missions from top to bottom of Alta Cali- 
fornia. It took courage for the pathfinders and trailblazers who braved the perils of 
mountain and desert to open the overland route to California. It took courage for the 
Big Four to blast a roadbed for the iron horse through the granite fastnesses of the 
Sierras. It took courage of another sort for Hiram Johnson to tackle the railroad ring 
in Sacramento and for Francis Heney to take on the Ruef Ring in San Francisco. 
It took courage to plan and carry out the Central Valleys Project and to span with 
magnificent steel fetters the waters of San Francisco Bay. On such a background of 
courageous leadership, Californians may well echo the words of the wartime President: 
“The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active faith.” 


Tue Cuico MeetTiInc—Cominc Up LETTERS 


History lovers will want to reserve A new book, “The Hazelton Letters,” 
October 3 and 4 for the Annual Sympo- _ edited by Miss Mary Geneva Bloom, has 
sium of Northern California-Southern just been published by the California 
Oregon Historical Societies. Moderator History Foundation. Premier printer, 
Dr. Clarence McIntosh guarantees a Lawton Kennedy, designed and executed 
wonderful program. a most presentable volume. Price, $3.00. 

Tax, 12 cents. 
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A Year on the Yuba 


By ALEXANDER Hotmes MacDona.tp 
Continued from May issue 


[February 28th 1858] 

A McPherson who was down at Nevada to see the execution visited us on Saturday 
evening and told us he heard that N. Wheeler who I use to stay with got shot on his 
way home by his pistol falling on some rock and caused it to go off and the ball peirced 
an artery by which he bled death. Oh! _ it is real sad to think such an accident would 
happen a person just as he was nearing his home from which he had been long absent 
but such is life 

The day we were to hear Mr Dickinson when he told us that by a late arrangement 
he was to preach here no more that another man was to come here and take charge of 
this and of the District while he was to take charge of the lower end of it. I felt very 
sorry that he was to leave as we all liked him very well and he seemed to be gaining the 
confidence of the people more every time he preached I hope the other man may fill 


his place well March 6th 1858 


This week I have been steadily to work but one day and a Quarter which I lost by 
having a severe attack of the Piles but which however is pretty near well now so that I 
think I can work steadily on now untill this run is out—our Company seems to have 
rather hard times now on account of so many of them indisposed Mr Dillon had to lay 
off first on account of a sore hand by the Rheumatism then I had to lay off and then 
Billy Young had to lay off Friday and Saturday with the toothache. Yet still I think they 
are going to get much better pay this time than before as the gravel looks well and there 
is gold to be seen in the ground sluices. 

This week I had some Letters from Brother I. R. and Dan Gray W Branch they 
were written 20th decr/57 so that all the news that they contained I heard before but 
still they were welcome as any little token of Friendship from a person we esteem is 
always welcome especially when separated by thousands of miles of Sea and Land. 

This week the Inhabitants of this County was again terribly shocked to hear of 
another cold blooded murder in their midst two Irishmen by the name of Connors 
and Cumming had some words of dispute on last Sabbath on Monday they again met 
in a saloon where Connors ask Cummings to be on good terms again and drink over it 
to which Cummings immediately consented and started towards the Bar—Connors as 
soon as the other turned his back to him took out a large Bowie knife and stuck it right 
in his back till it came out through his breast Cummings fell down and expired in a 
few seconds the Bystanders were taken with so much surprise that he escaped ere they 
thought of capturing him so that he has eluded the vigilance of the Officers of the 
law as yet 

We finished cleaning up our Flume this week it turned out to pay rather better than 
we expected We cleaned up $692.00 out of it this time If it only lastes for two 
years we would make a nice pile out of it—and I think will get a few hundred Dollars 
as it is— but circumstances has happened so that we had to pay it all out to pay on the 
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Editors 


HisrorIcAL MARKERS 


Shall we be realistic? It is impossible 
to save every old building because of its 
personal interest to some individual or 
group. It is just as impossible to mark the 
site of every historical event. The his- 
torian must use discriminating judgment 
in determining what to save and what to 
mark. Would it be a good rule to reserve 
plaques for the marking of worthwhile 
and significant events in the building of 
the Commonwealth? 


More than 150 gifts were received by 
the California History Foundation since 
the annual Institute last March. 


Jot down these dates: 


1. Northern California-Oregon His- 
tory Symposium, Chico, Calif., October 
3745 1958. 

2. The Eleventh Annual Missions 
and the First Beaver Trail Tours Re- 
union will be held at Micke’s Grove, 
near Lodi, Calif., 10:00 a.m., Septem- 
ber 27, 1958. 

3. Jedediah Smith Society —Second 
Fall Rendezvous. Luncheon, November 
8, 1958. 

4. Apache Trail Tour, Christmas 
Vacation, 1958. 

5. Twelfth Annual Missions Tour, 
March 21-28, 1959. 


6. California History Foundation In- 
stitute, C.O.P., April 10-11, 1959. 


Tour REuNIONS 
AND PaciFic AssocIaTEs 


Bruce LeRoy, a Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
has recently been appointed the Director 
of the Washington Historical Society 
with headquarters at Tacoma. He takes 
over his new duties on September Ist. 
Mr. LeRoy is a most energetic and en- 
thusiastic Sponsor of the California His- 
tory Foundation. 


The annual barbecue of the Pacific 
Associates will be held at noon on Sep- 
tember 27 at Micke’s Grove near Lodi. 
At the 1:30 meeting important develop- 
ments and expansions will be announced. 
Reunions of the Missions and the Beaver 
Trail tours will take place in the beauti- 
ful clubhouse at 10:00 A.M. and the 
members will join with the Associates in 
the barbecue. At 3:00 P.M. the new 400- 
unit Women’s Dormitory will be dedi- 
cated. The Pacific Tigers will meet the 
University of Arizona in the Stadium at 
8:00. 


Tue Hosperc Meetinc—Pasr 


The annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of California Historical Societies, 
June 26-28, 1958, was a truly enjoyable 
occasion in a choice location. Elected offi- 
cers: Clyde Arbuckle, President; Dr. 
Frank M. Stanger, Vice President; Dr. 
R. Coke Wood, Secretary; Ivy Loeber, 
Treasurer; and 15 Regional Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Orchids to retiring president, Harold 
G. Schutt; program chairman, L. Burr 
Belden, and chairman of local arrange- 
ments, Henry Mauldin. 
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Stochkton’s First Lady 


By Dorotny Tre 


Few “first ladies” have been as immortalized as Eve, but down through history all have 
found their lot difficult. The first ladies of the West were no exception. Historians have 
recorded but a few of their number; most remain lost behind their husbands’ names and 
reputations. It is ashame more is not known of these women who challenged the loneli- 
ness of a harsh new world with fortitude and amazing courage. 

From today’s popular version of Western history, we might judge that the feminine 
force of our pioneer ancestors was made up exclusively of dance-hall girls and drab, 
bitter wives. Facts, however, de-glamorize the dance-hall girls and properly credit the 
adulation they received to a lack of feminine competition in that rough, bathless, mas- 
culine world. The typical frontier woman had something more substantial to offer than 
bare shoulders and alcoholic companionship. By the manner with which she accepted 
hardships and heartaches, yet clung to her aspirations and dreams, she inspired in her 
men the strength and confidence that won the West. 

Ellen Murphy Weber, Stockton’s first lady, was neither dance-hall girl nor drab, 
unsmiling wife. Travelling west at the vivacious age of twenty-two, she endured the 
same hardships and faced the same dangers as her adventurous father and five brothers. 
Yet while history is generous with facts concerning the men in her family, it barely 
mentions her name. Except for her marriage to Stockton’s founder, she would be as 
completely forgotten as the many other women who dedicated their youth to the 
settling of a new world. Like the others, she traded security for danger, and leisure for 
constant watchfulness and heavy labor. And with them, she shared spirit—a quality 
fast losing importance under the softening influence of today’s mechanized living. 

Ellen Murphy Weber lived through adventures as fascinating as any depicted in a 
TV potboiler, and in later years graciously filled the position of a lady of wealth and 
culture. Yet today, only sixty-three years after her death, it is almost impossible to learn 
details of her life. Her husband’s career is well recorded, as it should be, but one can 
find only the scantiest record of Ellen herself. 

It would be easy enough to write a fictionalized biography, letting imagination play 
over the events of her family’s history, and surmising the effect such experiences and 
environment might have had upon a young woman’s personality. But for actual re- 
corded fact there is only this bare outline drawn from the histories of others: 

Ellen Murphy was with the first party of pioneers to cut a wagon trail overland 
from Missouri to California. The group of twenty-six ox-drawn wagons left Missouri 
May 6, 1844. Ellen’s entire family, except for two sisters—one of whom remained in 
Canada and the other in Missouri— were members of the party. They were her father, 
Martin Murphy, Sr., his five sons, Martin, Jr., with wife and four children; James 
with wife and one child; Bernard; Daniel; John; and his two daughters, Mrs. James 
Miller with husband and four children, and Ellen (also recorded as Helen). 

The party headed into the unknown wilderness, and for two thousand miles, and 
nine months’ time, faced unpredictable dangers and hardships. Its record of events 
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reads like the script for a Western “thriller,” complete with hostile Indians, threats of 
starvation, separation, and loss of cattle and supplies. Its route led over the summit sub- 
sequently named for the Donner party which followed two years later. Donner party 
records refer to shelter afforded by a cabin constructed by the group that had preceded 
them. 

Ellen Murphy is mentioned in one critical phase of the journey. When uncertainty 
arose as to the best route through the mountains, the party split up. Ellen and two of her 
brothers, Daniel and John, Oliver Magnent, a Frenchman, Mrs. John Townsend, and 
a servant, set out to explore in advance of the others. They came upon Lake Tahoe, and 
were the first white people to enjoy its beauty. From the lake they made their way over 
the Sierras to the American River, and after much difficulty and suffering, reached 
Sacramento. 

Together again at Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento, members of the party found the 
country in a state of war, caused by native Californios, under Alvarado, having risen 
against Micheltoreno, the Mexican Governor. They met here, too, Charles Weber, 
who, due to his vociferous opposition to Captain Sutter’s stand in the war, was a pris- 
oner at the Fort. 

All the men of the party immediately enlisted and marched with Sutter’s army to 
Los Angeles. The women were left on the John Sinclair Ranch a few miles north of 
Sutter’s Fort. 

This unsettled way of life was nothing new to the Murphys—a truly rugged Irish 
clan. Martin, Sr., born November 12, 1785, in the County of Wexford, Ireland, mar- 
ried Mary Foley, some of whose family members afterward became prominent in 
America. One served as Archbishop of Baltimore, another as Archbishop of Chicago, 
and another, the Right Reverend John Foley, was Bishop of Detroit. 

Martin, Sr.’s, determination to find political freedom led him in 1820 to emigrate 
with his wife and six children to Frampton township, near Quebec. It was there his last 
child, Ellen, was born on February 8, 1822. 

Not satisfied that he had found the ideal land to call home, Martin, Sr., led his fam- 
ily from Canada to the United States, and settled in 1840 in a prosperous community 
which was soon to be known as Irish Grove in Holt County, Missouri. Here he was not 
only disappointed in the region’s lack of religious advantages and educational facilities, 
but was overwhelmed by tragedy. Due to the malarious climate along the Missouri 
River, his wife and three of Martin, Jr.’s, daughters died. So once again, with his re- 
maining family, Martin, Sr., struck out to find a better world. In California, he knew 
his search was ended. 

The army’s bloodless war-march to Los Angeles enabled the Murphys to explore 
California at the Government’s expense. The march was not entirely without incident 
for, if we are to believe reports, one of the Murphy men rode home without even a pair 
of pants—he sat his horse, draped in a blanket. 

Relations between the Murphy family and Charles Weber had been close from the 
beginning. In 1845 the family accompanied Weber to San Jose, where Martin, Sr., 
purchased from Weber his first ranch, and John Murphy worked in Weber’s store. In 
July of 1846, during resistance of the Bear Flag Party to General Castro, Charles 
Weber was commissioned an Army Captain, and his friend John Murphy, a Lieuten- 
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ant. Martin, Sr., remained in Santa Clara County, living the free and contented life of 
a large land owner until his death, at eighty, in 1865. His legacy was a respected repu- 
tation for being a kindly, gentlemanly man, noted for the warmth of his hospitality. 

A travel account written by Bayard Taylor, New York newsman who passed 
through San Jose in 1849 to cover the Constitutional Convention in Monterey, men- 
tions the Murphys: 

“Nestled in a warm nook on the sunny side of one of the mountain ranges, I found 
the ranch of Mr. Murphy commanding a splendid prospect. . . . I was introduced to 
Mr. Murphy and his daughter, Ellen, both residents of the country for the last six 
years. .. . He owns nine leagues of land (forty thousarid acres) in the valley, and his 
cottage is a well-known and welcome resting-place to all the Americans in the country. 
During the war he remained on the ranch in company with his daughter, notwith- 
standing Castro’s troops were scouring the country, and all other families had moved 
to the pueblo for protection. His three sons were at the same time volunteers under 
Fremont’s command.” 

With one exception, history tells us nothing more about Ellen other than the men- 
tion of her marriage to Captain Charles Weber about 1851, and the dates of her three 
children’s births and of her death. Bayard Taylor, describing a second visit to Califor- 
nia with his bride in 1859, wrote: 

““We were greatly delighted with our visit to the residence of Mr. Weber, the origi- 
nal proprietor of Stockton, who has transferred a tongue of land, between two arms 
of the slough, into a garden, and built himself a spacious house in the center. . . . In 
Mrs. Weber, I found an old acquaintance of my former visit. Well I remember the 
day when, hot, hungry, and foot-sore, I limped up to the door of her father’s ranch 
...and found her reading a poem of mine (no author ever had a more welcome intro- 
duction! )—when her father saddled his horse, and rode with me to the top of a moun- 
tain, and her own hands prepared the grateful supper and breakfast which gave me 
strength for the tramp to Monterey. It was pleasant to meet her again as the happy 
mistress of such a princely home.” 

Ellen Murphy Weber’s life couldn’t have been easy in any way—even during the 
settled years of her marriags. She had to face with her husband the enmities and resent- 
ments he incurred in developing his city in the way he wanted, which turned him into 
a dour, mistrustful, withdrawn man. Following his death in 1881 Ellen was a widow 
for fourteen years, until her death in 1895 at the age of seventy-three. 

As with many other “first ladies,” Ellen’s life, as colorful as it was, with its courage 
and achievements, has been all too quickly forgotten. 
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The Apache Trail Tour 


(The Orange Tour of the College of the Pacific) 


Tailored to fit a part of the Christmas vacation— December 26 to January 4—the 
Apache Trail Tour offers 10 days of exciting, exotic experience in the mythical South- 
west. It provides the maximum in new scenes and the minimum in fatigue. As now 
planned, the party will leave the San Francisco air field on the morning of December 
26 and arrive at the Phoenix strip a few hours later. However, our chartered Grey- 
hound Highway Traveler provides all the transportation in the field itself. 

No other tour combines so adroitly and successfully the history, archaeology, eco- 
nomics, and scenery of Arizona and New Mexico with the pleasures of a purposeful 
vacation. Hotel facilities are the best obtainable. Thus one may see the Southwest with- 
out the responsibilities of lodging and transportation worries, and learn its story from 
trained and enthusiastic conductors and guides. 

Some of the interesting places to be visited are Montezuma Castle and Well, Tuzi- 
goot National Monument, Oak Creek Canyon, Tonto National Monument, San 
Xavier Mission, Casa Grande, Tubac, the University of Arizona, Tumacacori Mis- 
sion, Chiricahua National Monument, Superstition Mountain, Roosevelt Dam, Globe, 
Santa Fe, and Albuquerque. 

Meet the first dwellers of this land, follow the trails of the Spanish conquerors, bask 
in the warmth of the desert sunshine, and identify its interesting flora. Build up in a 
ten-day period a whole new panorama of beautiful scenes and worthwhile experiences. 

Conductors of this tour for the College—as for the Missions Tour and the Beaver 
Trail Tour—are Mr. and Mrs. Reginald R. Stuart. 

College credits may be earned by those who fulfill the usual scholastic requirements. 

A descriptive folder giving the itinerary and other information will be mailed on 
request to Elliott J. Taylor, Director of Tours, or to the California History Founda- 
tion, College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, California. 


Efistorical Plaques 
By Don CuasE 


On June 7, with twenty-five local Indians and numerous officials and historians attend- 
ing, two plaques were dedicated at Pebble Beach, Crescent City. 

One marks the site of an Indian village and reads: 

“Indian Village. From ancient times Indians lived near the beach. This site was 
occupied in late rgth Century. Houses of redwood planks split with elkhorn wedges, 
a ‘Sweat house’ for the men, a dance pit for ceremonials, and a burial place, all were 
on this site in living memory. Del Norte County Historical Society, 1958.” 

The other calls attention to the fact that “near here, Jedediah Smith and his party, 
first white explorers to pass through Del Norte County, camped on June 14 and 15, 
1828.” 

Near here, too, are the Smith River and the Jedediah Smith State Park, the only 
geographical points in California named for Smith. 
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In Remembrance of 


Carlos LaMoine — A friendly Knight 


Carlos LaMoine was born April 9, 1892, in what is now the ghost town of Calico, 
California. His father was a miner who, when the prospects in Calico faded, moved 
to Angels Camp. 

Carlos and his three brothers were orphaned with the death of both parents when 
he was twelve years old. 

He secured his training in pharmacy at the Physicians and Surgeons College at San 
Francisco and followed this vocation for several years. Since 1938 he represented the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

He was a Mason, a charter member and past president of the Stockton Rotary Club, 
past president of High Twelve, treasurer of the Junior Museum, past president of 
Stockton’s Life Underwriters, the president of the Jedediah Smith Society, and a 
sponsor of the California History Foundation. 

His immediate family consisted of his wife, Mrs. Rhoda LaMoine, a teacher in the 
Stockton schools and presently a teacher in the city schools of Santa Cruz, and two sons, 
Major Don C. LaMoine and Keith LaMoine of Delano, California. 

Carlos loved people and his friendliness was contagious and inspiring. He never lost 
his interest in new ideas, new plans, and new places. Fundamentally, he was a pioneer 
at heart. Always he was a welcome visitor and an inspiring speaker. 

His passing on March 24, 1958, left a void impossible to fill. His host of friends 
have established a fund to his memory in the Western Americana Library of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. To date this memorial has guaranteed the purchase of Carl Wheat’s 
great five-volume masterpiece, The Maps of the Transmississippi West, probably the 
most magnificent example of beautiful printing ever executed in the West. It is a fitting 
and appropriate tribute to a great Californian. 


Beaver Trail Tour 


The recent Beaver Trail Tour, August 4-17, became a real “personalized” visit to 
the Pacific Northwest. Scores cooperated to make the visit enjoyable. Among others 
whose friendly, helpful assistance we acknowledge are the following: Dr. Burns, Dr. 
Meyer, and Miss Ellen Deering of the College of the Pacific; Governor Knight and 
Allan Ottley at Sacramento; Mrs. Carl Fanno and Dr. Clarence McIntosh at Chico; 
Mesdames Pollack, McGregor, Foulke, and Meamber at Yreka; Dr. Arthur Taylor 
of Southern Oregon College at Ashland; the Misses Martha, Mary, and Claire Han- 
ley at Jacksonville and Medford; Mrs. Effie Birdseye at Rogue River; Mrs. K. M.C. 
Neill and her daughters, Mrs. Robert Helms and Mrs. Bromley, at Ardencraig, Grants 
Pass; Mrs. Inez Fortt at the University of Oregon, Mrs. Gladys Workman, Miss 
Emma Hedden, the Jacksons and the Lawsons at Scottsburg; Mr. David Duniway, 
Governor Holmes, Sec’y of State Hatfield, Dr. Gatke, and Mr. Frank at Salem; Miss 
Vara Caufield at Oregon City; the Fooshees and Mr. Thompson at Olympia; Bruce 
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(Continued from page 3) 

Lumber Bill of the Empire Claims John and Hugh Fraser started down to-day to 
settle it at Swetlands last night I got a Letter from D McLeoad stating that he was 
afraid that Jas Sutherland would scarcely retain his sight any more as well as it was 
he is down to San Francisco with John McPherson where I expect he will be well 
cared for—The Day three very pretty nice little Girls came to our cabin and staid a 
long time with us and began playing &c as if well acquainted with us there was 
nothing for a long time put me so much in mind of home as when playing with these 
little innocent children March 14th] 58 


All this last week except Saturday I have been working with Messrs Bruce they 
cleaned up on Saturday and I expect they will do very well this time as their ground 
sluices look pretty rich and the gravel looks as if it ought to pay well 

John and Hugh came home on Monday and gave us all the news from San Juan &c 
there is not a great deal of difference since we left the boys of our acquaintance down 
there are all well... John Chisholm’s hand got powerless on Thursday night and is 
so still he is much alarmed about it but I think it is only a little strain he give it and 
will soon wear off 

Charles McIntosh came over on Saturday night and staid till today him and John 
Chisholm are gone over to Alleghanny Town with the expectation of being back to 
morrow I beleive Charles is going over to the Canion between Moores and Woolseys 


March 21th 1858 

This week has been so cold and stormy that there was but little work done on the 
Flat Hose ‘Telegraphs and all the Mining aparatus since Tuesday noon has been 
froze up so that very little has been done I wrought on the flume on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday I went down to Columbia Hill to see about a claim J Forbes bought there 
and get sold if I could but I found there was but little show to sell it untill there was 
steady water on the Hill which is expected about the 1st of May George Leet and A. 
Grant both say that there will be no difficulty to sell it when regular water is on the 
hill those diggings they are working down there seem to pay pretty well although 
they do not look very well in my estimation there is a small narrow streak of red gravel 
running along the surface from 6 to 12 feet deep which they say is very rich and pays 
the most of the gold they get out 

I was accompanied by A McPherson and on our way going down just as we passed 
Woolsey Flat we were overtaken by pretty near a dozen Indians armed with rifles 
and shot guns who looked very grim and acted very strange as there was a long 
stretch of woods before us we did [not] know rightly what todo however as they 
all turned off the road we concluded they were going to hunt so we started but what 
was our surprise when a mile or two in the woods to see every one of them on our 
track again we had no arms of any description so that were they any ways hostile 
inclined we were at their mercy but we were determined to show no fear and acted 
as if we had our Pistols all ready after following us about a miie they halted as if 
consulting each other what course to pursue We started onward at a good pace did 
not see any more of them 
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As we were going up from Bloody Run to the back-bone we saw two very remark- 
able pillars of rock®® one so slim and rounded it just looked like the trunk of a tree 
About 20 or 30 feet long with a large rock on the top of it the other of much greater 
dimensions and somewhat higher the one is called the Chimney Rock and I thought 
the other might well be called Pompey’s Pillar— We then came to the Back bone where 
the main ridge is so narrow that they had to level the top of it for the road the Scenery 
from it most splendid A person can see from each side for milesaround in the fore- 
ground of this grand picture you can see the sloping sides of the ridge till it terminates 
in a nice fertile looking valley on each side while in the distance you can see some of 
California’s rugged looking Hills and mountains rising and as if it were walling in 
those peacefull looking vallies while in the rear ground especially as you look north 
mountains tower above mountains with their snowy Caps till they end in the highest 
peaks of the Sierra Nevadas which look as if they were wedded with the clouds— 
It was one of the grandest and most sublime scenery I have seen in a long time —— 
As there were some snow fell it made the travelling pretty bad—— on my arrival 
home I heard that Mrs. P had died very suddenly on Wednesday night She was 
helping her husband in the shop and started into the house but ere she got in she fell 
down and expired in a few minutes it is generally supposed that it was caused through 
drinking and some said she was about half tight at the time both herself and her hus- 
band drank very hard and it is said that he often times could scarcely attend to his 
business— with the effects of whiskey drinking. What a warning to all but more 
especially to her husband who was in the habit of procuring her so much whiskey on 
account of some English custom she was not buried untill to day there were quite a 
respectable number attended the funeral untill they left the precincts of the town and 
as the road was so bad over to Moores Flat the most of them turned Mr Bruce read a 
chapter he got Mr Billings and I to sing a hymn after which he offered an earnest 
prayer for the bereaved &c At the grave yard he read the espiscopal funeral service 
When the coffin was lowered in in the grave Platt himself went down and constructed 
a box of some boards they hau all ready sawn with which they completely covered the 
coffin they then filled the grave as usual I do not know their idea for so doing 

last Thursday Night Mr & Mrs Laundes with Mr Owens and Mrs Morrow went to 
see Mr Wm Bruce (who got pretty severely hurt last week) and on their way home 
called to see us we got them some candy nuts and Oranges We also got supper 
prepared as they said they would like to get their supper in a Miner’s cabin So John 
and I got them as good a supper as we could with which they seemed to be much 
pleased whether they flattered us or not I do not know — it seemed very droll to see 
two Batchelors preparing supper for Ladies but as we had to do it we went about it in 
the usual style 

On Tuesday night A McIntosh and I went to the temple and found none there on 
account of the storm so we went up to Mr Morrow’s house Mr Morrow and I played 
checkers for some time and when I beat him he said he thought Jerard the French- 
man could beat me every time so the day I told Mr Jerard to come which he did but I 
found it easier to beat him than Mr Morrow himself So then I went and got Mr 
Teel’s chess box and we played a game at chess which he won I could see into the 
game much better than I used to he is not much better than myself but I think we can 
learn to play by some practice 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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March 21st To day I went up to Mr Gallaghers to make some writing for him 
after we were through we went in to Mr Morrows where we had to stay for Dinner 
Mr and Mrs Morrow are very kind indeed they both said they would call and see us 
next week we then attended Sabbath School where there were quite a number of 


persons in attendance March 28th] 58 


This week I wrought one day with Mrssts Bruce—the rest of the time there were 
such snow storms that people could not well work besides the Ditches being broke 

Yesterday we had a most severe storm of snow there is a greater depth of snow 
on the ground at present than there has been the year every person waa taken by 
surprise as all thought that the snow was over for this winter but it seems they were 
all mistaken. It will put a great many back a good deal as they were after getting 
all things in readiness for beginning work and now perhaps not for weeks can they 
resume their work again On Monday last I got a Letter from Brother Dan the 
second I got from him since I have [been] in Cal but I well know how lothe he is 
to begin writing a letter so that I excuse him with all my heart and feel very thankfull 
to him that he has written now he told me of some marriages among whom was Miss 
Jane Grant who intended to have married a Fraser from Blanchard but some few ~ 
days before hand married Mr Charles McIntosh I rather think by his description of 
the times there that they are pretty hard the effects of the general Panic is felt there 
I understand that Mr Thomas Graham Merchant in New Glasgow failed in the 
amount of £10,000— last Monday I bought the London Illustrated News which 
contained two coloured extras one large and splendid Picture of the Princess Royal™ 
of England also the Picture of herself and Prince Frederick William of Prusia 
riding on horse-back besides a bridal song composed for the ocasion with several 
sketches and Pictures of the royal marriage it is splendidly illustrated it is well worth 
the price of it to any person who takes interest in the like 

on Saturday night I went up to Mr Laundes where I saw Mr Peeirce® the new 
Minister that is to preach here for the remainder of the year 

on Sabbath he preached to us_I think he will make a pretty good preacher although 
he does not seem to be very fluent as yet but in the Sabbath School I liked him first 
rate he seemed to understand the subject under consideration very well. 


Sabbath April 4th 1858 
Last week has been a stormy week with very disagreeable weather so much so that 
we could not work the most of the time with any satisfaction whatever. however we 
got to put 314 days for Messrs Bruce part of the time was most disagreeable to work 
in but we work so little now adays that we want to work every day we can. 


NOTES 

30. These pillars can be seen from the trail which branches off from the North Bloomfield 
Road and descends to Moores Flat. 

31. The Princess Royal, Victoria, eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, was born November 
21, 1840 and married January 25, 1858, Frederick William who became Frederick III of 
Germany. 

32. This was Galen A. Pierce who is described as a “man of excellent abilities, coupled with 
an affable disposition.” In 1858 he was sent to the Sierras in the Marysville District. In 1897, 
Pierce was living in San Jose. Anthony, pp. 202-3 and 207. 
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The Log Book of P. A. Athearn 


By Lovetta ATHEARN 


Continued from May issue 
[Friday 25th] 


Ther 45 61 46 
Saturday. 26 

Started at 7 o’clock. Rained half the night with high winds—Continued up the 
valley of the Little Blue for about 5 miles and then struck out into the high land for 
Platte River. For the first 6 miles passed several small streams of running water with 
wood. Saw several Antelope & Deer today. A small herd of Buffalo seen by emigrants 
today. No water or wood for bal of distance to where we encamped about 12 miles 
from Little Blue. made about 17 miles today. 


Ther. 45 65 52 
Sunday May 27 
Lay by today — weather getting more pleasant. 


Monday May 28 

Started at 6 o’clock and made Platte River at 31% o’clock—about 17 miles. No 
wood nor water for the distance except pond water in the low marshlands. About 6 
miles from Platte the appearance of the land changes from rolling Prairie to broken 
sand hills. This range is about a mile wide, running parallel with the River. After 
passing through hills we descended into a low bottom about 4 miles in width. This 
branch of the Platte where we struck it is about 100 yards wide and quite shallow. 
Encamped 5 miles below Ft. Kearney on the Platte bank. 


Ther 50 76 62 
Tuesday May 29 
Started at 6 o'clock reached Ft.Kearney’ at 9. This Fort consists of a few buildings 
built of sod cut and laid up like stone work. Some Avenues with same. Wood scarce — 
has to be brought from Grand Island. Stream shallow. Left in half an hour continuing 
up the valley of the Platte which here is some 3 miles wide. Road bad in places as we 
had to cross several streams of water. Encamped near the River about 10 miles above 
Ft. Kearny, making 18 miles today. 


Ther 55 
Wednesday - May 30 
As it rained nearly half the night we did not get started till 9 o’clock. Roads bad 
grass short but getting better. Had for the first time a view of the Platte River. It is 
here about 114 miles wide and presents the appearance of the Missippi on the French 
Coast. Very little timber on its banks— water muddy and banks from 2 to 4 feet high. 
Wind very high and cold putting in requisition for overcoats as it has already done 
frequently before. Traveled 514 hours making about 12 miles. Grass and water 
plenty, but little wood. 
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Ther 60 64 51 
Thursday - May 31 
Started at 6 o’clock. Soon after commenced raining. Road heavy. Tent pole fell in 
the night and struck me on the head cutting my cranium and making the blood run. 
Grass fine and in abundance. Traveled 7% hours making about 16 miles. Road bad 
on account of the continued rains as it has rained more or less al] day. 


Ther 51 58 53 

Friday. - June 1 
Started at 6 o’clock. Weather pleasant and clear — roads better after traveling 6 or 7 
miles and running nearer the margin of the River. Saw today four buffalo® at a 
distance. A Company killed one yesterday. A company of four hunters forded the 
Platte here after buffalo. Water plenty —2 springs in a ravine a short distance to the 
right of the road. Grass and wood not so plenty. Traveled 8'Zhours making 21 miles. 


Ther 53 71 54 
Saturday- June 2 
Started at 644 o’clock and I started out on Sand Hills hunting and “paid dear for 
the whistle” as the Train got so much the start that I did not catch up till after dark 
having traveled upwards of 40 miles. Road good—water and wood do— Traveled 
104 hours making 27 miles. Grass rather scarce. 


Ther 48 70 60 

Sunday - - June 3 
We designed lying still today’ but as grass was poor were compelled to move our 
camp some 15 miles. Just before camping we killed a buffalo and I had the pleasure 
of putting the first ball in him." This one was a 4 year old Bull and the fattest out of 
some 10 killed today. The sport was very exciting — buffalo meat was quite a treat after 
living on fat bacon so long, but would not be considered such in the States along side 


of good beef. The 43 
Monday - - June 4 

Started at 6 o’clock. Traveled up the Platte about 15 miles where we forded it. 
The River here is about as wide as the Ohio at the boom and of Rising Sun*. The 
bottom is mostly quick sand and difficult to cross with heavy load waggons. The water 
ran into our waggon badly—wetting the provisions some. Current rapid. It took us 4 
hours to cross 8 waggons as we had to double team—all hands in the water. We 
encamped after crossing. — 


Tuesday - - June 5 

Left camp at 7 o’clock after crossing a high prairie or sand hills about two miles 
and descended into the valley of the north fork of Platte River and continued up this 
fork some 15 miles where the road left the bottom and struck out on the Bluffs. After 
continuing on the Bluffs some 11 miles we again descended to the valley. Today we saw 
ledges of stone that looked like dirty lime. It is a kind of sand stone. The soil on this 
part of our route is of a sand nature and large portions of the uplands not good for 
cultivation. From St.Jo to Big Blue the soil is unusually rich of a dingy black loam. 
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This side it gradually loses that color. About the Schohan [Cheyenne] there is con- 
siderable stone, mostly large redish sand stone. As you approach the Schohan the 
scenery is fine beyond description. A fair Mill Site might be made here by damming. 
Big Blue and Little Blue are rapid streams of clear water. The Sioux Indians (the 
first Indians seen since leaving the “Station” ) came to our camp in large numbers on 
Sunday and Monday. They appear friendly. Traveled 11 hours making 28 miles. 
Grass the best we have had since starting. 


Ther 64 80 67 
Wednesday - - June 6 

Left camp at 7 o’clock and continued up the valley through the day. Some part of 
the day the roads were very heavy due to the rain in the night and deep sand in places. 
We passed today several large flower beds of roses of different kinds; some of which 
contained nearly %4 of an acre. I have seen some specimen of Dwarf Roses of deep 
scarlet, pale red and varigated, also a great variety of other flowers. Traveled 9 hours 
making 18 miles. Rained part of the day. 


Ther 75 68 57 
Thursday - - June 7 

Started at 644 o’clock. Oh! but the Mosquitos are plenty. Rained some during the 
night. Arrived at “Ash Hollow” at 8 o’clock. Saw a number of Sioux Indians and all 
their cry was “whiskey.” The road now leads up the vally of the North Fork through 
a low sandy bottom. The cliffs of Sand Stone present quite an imposing and wild 
scenery. Also we have seen for several days, Cedar, Pine and wild currants. Traveled 
9 hours making 18 miles. Grass poor. 


Ther 50 57 63 
Friday - - June 8 
Started at 614 o’clock—road sandy—met several Mormons who report roads and 
grass fair. Passed one or two small streams of running water. Road part of the way 
sandy and heavy — wood scarce except for buffalo chips, which burn when dry. 
Traveled 10 hours making 25 miles. Encamped two miles above Court House® and 
Church Rock in sight of Chimney Rock. 


Ther 53 60 65 
Sunday - - June 10 
Remained in camp today — had a severe thunder storm last night. Clear and pleasant 
today. Grass good. It is said by those acquainted that grass was never known to be as 
good on the prairies as it is this year. 
Ther 57 86 
Monday June 11 
Left camp at 6% o’clock. After traveling a short distance the road (next the hill) 
became marshy and bad for several miles. The view here of Castle or Church Rock, 
Chimney Rock and Scotts Bluff together with the surrounding rocks, sand hills and 
bliffs presents the finest view for an artist to display his talents of any place I ever 
beheld. It is grand beyond description. Traveled today 10 hours making 25 miles. 
Wood scarce. 
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Ther 47 70 64 
Tuesday. - June 12 

Left camp at 6 o’clock. A short distance, say 5 miles, we left the river and through 
a valley back of Scotts Bluff. About 1 o’clock had a storm of wind, rain and hail. 
Sunday night last, we had one of the most violent hail storms I ever experienced. 
Weather cold— wearing a thick coat. The afternoon being cloudy we failed to get a 
view’° of the Rocky Mountains from the ridge back of Scotts Bluff; descended into 
the bottom but had to travel some 8 miles before finding grass. Traveled 12 hours. 


Made 30 miles. Ther 57 72 61 
Wednesday - June 13 
Left camp at 8% o’clock. Had today a fine view of Laramie Peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. Distance 150 miles. Roads pretty good. One mile after leaving camp 
passed a fine creek of running water called I think Horse Creek. Reached the Platte 
about noon and continued up the valley. Traveled 8 hours making 20 miles. 


Ther 51 66 57 
Thursday - June 14 
Left camp at 614 o’clock. Reached Laramie River opposite Ft. John— forded by 
raising our waggon beds about 6 inches. Fine stream of water about 40 yards wide. 
Left Ft. Laramie about one mile to the left. Fort Laramie, a trading point only. 
Encamped four miles above Fort Laramie. Plenty of wood, water and grass. Traveled 
8 hours making 18 miles. Very cold this morning. 


NOTES 

5. Fort Kearny was built by the Missouri battalion in 1847. Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXX, p. 323. 

6. The 49er had two goals: to find gold and to kill a buffalo. 

7. Whether or not to travel on Sunday often disrupted a camp. Like Adam, Athearn had an 
enjoyable day. 

8. Rising Sun, Indiana. 

g. Court House, Chimney Rock, and Scotts Bluff were invariably noticed and admired by 
the immigrant. 

10. Information usually carried by the “official guide-book.” 
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(Continued from page 9) 
LeRoy at Tacoma; Willard E. and Mrs. Ireland, Gail Manning and David Beedle 
at Victoria; Don and Gladys Stuart at Everett; Ray and Ruth Smith at Monroe; 
Senator Raugust at Odessa; Gale Matthews and Editor Chuck Steers at Ephrata; 
Superintendent of Schools Margaret Thompson at the Tri-Cities of Pasco, Richland, 
and Kennewick; Dr. Whitner of Marcus Whitman College, Walla Walla, Mrs. 
Elsinger and Editor Giles French at Moro; Thomas Teakle of Spokane; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Riedel of Bend, and Mr. Robert Helms and Miss Jane at Fort Klamath. 

The twenty-seven members of this pioneer tour will long remember the wonderful 
contacts which made this section not merely interesting scenery, but a vital, living part 
of the great West. 


